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Preface 



This monograph is one product of the Iowa Statewide Follow-up Study. 
Honographs have been developed, or are currently being completedt on the other 
major disability groups. An Action Group of the Iowa Statewide Follow-up 
Study Task Force has also been formed to draft specific progranning 
reconmendations based upon the data collected. 

The follow-up study is a five-year project funded by the Iowa Department 
of Education, Bureau of Special Education, using EHA Part B discretionary 
funds. The purpose of this project is to determine the adult adjustment of 
special education graduates and dropouts (of all disabilities and program 
models) throughout the state of Iowa. The Iowa Statewide Follow-up Study is a 
Joint effort of the Bureau of Special Education, Iowa Department of Education; 
the 15 Area Education Agencies in Iowa; Des Moines Public Schools; Iowa 
Braille and Sight Saving School; and the Division of Special Education, 
University of Iowa. 

We gratefulty acknowledge Merry Maitre, who originated the Iowa Statewide 
Follow-up Study; Dr. Timothy Z. Keith, who helped refine the data gathering 
procedures; Valerie Cool and Rori Carson, who served as research associates 
for the project; and the Special Education Directors, Task Force members, and 
interviewers, who made the project a success. We also thank the individuals 
with disabilities who generously shared their jtories and experiences with 
us. 

For more Intormation on the Iowa Statewide Follow-up Study, contact: 

Dr. Patricia L. Sitlington, Project Director 
Bureau of Special Education 
Iowa Department of Education 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, lA 50319 
<515>281-3176 
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Abstract 

This study investigated the acKiit adjustment of a statewide random sample 
of 1»012 individuals labelled learning disabled whose graduating class had 
been out of school for one year. Of this group <82% of the original sample), 
911 individuals had been graduated from special education programs and 101 
individuals had dropped out. Results are reported In terms of: a) general 
characteristics of the saropie; b) characteristics of the employed individuals, 
in tonns of rate and location of employment, occupational status, number of 
hoursi worked, mean wage, and benefits; and c> comparisons of employed and 
unemployed individuals in terms of vocational training and experiences, 
postsecondary training, and perceptions of the usefulness of school. Data are 
also reported by graduate/dropout group, program model in which the individual 
was enrolled while still in school, and by gender where relevant. 
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Iowa Statewide Follow-up Study: 
Adult Adjustment of Individuals with Learning Disabilities 
One Year after Leaving School 

The adult adjustment of former special education students has been the 
focus of a number of studies In the past few years (e.g., Hasazl, Gordon, & 
Roe, 1985; Hlthaug, HorluchU & Fanning, 1985). One of the primary purposes 
of these Investigations has been to examine factors related to the employment 
status of persons after exiting high school. Hasazi et al. reported that over 
half of their sample that exited Vermont high schools between 1979-83 were 
employed primarily In service occupations when Interviewed, and that most 
found Jobs through the "sel f-f ami ly-fr lend network." Employment outcomes were 
related to secondary vocational and training experiences, and to part-time or 
summer work during high school. Mlthaug et al. found that 69% of their sample 
of 1978 gradua*:es of Colorado special education programs were employed In Jobs 
at minimal wages at the time of the Interview; most were living with their 
pa ^$nts, and appeared to be financially dependent upon their families. 
Contrary to the Hasazi et al . study, Mlthaug et al. reported that persons in 
their Investigation said special education teachers were more helpful In 
finding Jobs for them than were their parents. 

Some studies have focused exclusively on the adult adjustment of 
individuals labelled learning disabled <LD) while In school. Humes and 
Branmer (1985) conducted a follow-up study of 29 Individuals with learning 
disabilities in Virginia. Approximately 90% were either employed or in 
training programs. Of those employed, most were in unskilled or semiskilled 
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Jobs on an entry level. The authors attributed the high employment rate to an 
effective guidance and counseling program and an opportunity to participate In 
vocational -technical training. Schalock, Wolzen, Ross, Elliott, Webel, and 
Peterson (1986) studied the post -secondary conmunity placement of 65 youths 
with learning disabilities who had been graduated from high school between 
1979-83. These researchers found 72% were employed (typically less than 
full-time), and an additional 8% were attending technical schools or colleges. 
Only one-fourth of the respondents were living independencly, but the msjorlty 
(71%) said the primary source of their inccme was personal. White, Schumaker, 
Warner, Ml ley, and Deshler (1980) examined the status of 47 individuals 
labelled learning disabled who had been out of school from one to seven years. 
These persons held jobs at approximately the same rate as their peers, but 
their Jobs had less social status and the individuals with learning 
disabilities were less satisfied with their employment than their peers. 
Similarly, in a study of adults with learning disabilities who had received 
educational services in a university laboratory school, Fafard and Haubrlch 
(1981) found that most individuals were not employed full time, and ihs^icated 
that they would get a "good Job* in the future. 

Zignond and Thornton (1985) examined the employment status of a group of 
youths with learning disabilities and a control group of non-learning disabled 
same-age peers from a northeastern urban area. They reported significantly 
higher drop-out rates and significantly lower basic skills competency levels 
among youth with learning disabilities. In addition, both learning disabled 
and non-disabled high school dropouts were employed at the time of follow-up 
at a significantly lower rate than their graduating peers. 

In the most recent study, deBettencourt, Zlgnond, and Thornton (1989) 
Interviewed three school-year cohorts who were enrolled as ninth graders In 
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rural LD programs and had been out of school a minimum of 18 months. They 
also Included a randomly-selected control sarorle of non-handicapped students 
from these clabses. Individuals were considered employed if they were working 
at least 10 hours per wefk. Eighty percent of the Indlvlokials with learning 
disabilities were employed, compared to 74% of the non-handicapped sample. 

Recently, Okolo and Sltllngton (1986) sumnarlzed the findings of 
follow-up studies that have focused on adults with learning disabilities or 
included them in their sample. They pointed out that, despite methodological 
concerns about these studies, there were some consistent results. The 
individuals studied appeared to be employed at approximately the same rate as 
non-disabled peers. However, their employment was often part time and at 
entry level or minimum-wage. Moreover, these individuals frequently received 
little vocational counseling In high school. 

Halpern (unpubllsl ed manuscript) has expressed concern about the narrow 
manner in which the dimensions of coomunity dUustment have been structured in 
follow-up studies concerning former special education students. He 
recommended a balanced representation of the various dimensions of community 
adjustment, Including employment, community Integration, post-school 
education, and personal/social adjustment. The purpose of the present 
investigation wus to examine the adult adjustment of students labelled 
learning disabled while in high school using a more comprehensive set of 
variables as recommended by Halpern. This Investigation was a component of 
the Iowa Statewide Follow-up Study, which is a five-year project designed to 
study a random sample of special education graduates ano dropouts (of all 
disabilities and program models) throughout the state of Iowa. 

More specifically, the present study looked ai: the following dimensions 
of adult adjustments a) general adult status (e.g., marital status, leisure 
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activities); b) enployment variables (e.g.» percent employed, location of 
Jobs, ciassif ication of Jobs, wages); c) types of vocational training while in 
high school; d) types of postsecondary education and training; and e) 
pe.^eptions of fomer students with learning disabilities concerning selected 
aspects of their high school experiences. 

Method 

Subjects 

The sample for this investigation was a merged data set frcm two separate 
classes (Classes of 1985 and 1986). each surveyed one year after their class 
WAS schediled to be graduated. Each of the fifteen Area Education Agencies 
(AEAs) in the state of Iowa prepared a list of special education students (all 
exceptionalities) who were graduated from, or "aged out' of, high school at 
the end of the target school year; a similar list was prepared of all special 
eohication dropouts who would have completed high school at the end of the 
target year. For each AEA, 50% of the students on eacn list (graduates and 
dropouts) were randomly selected fot: inclusion in the sample each target year. 

School records of individuals in the sample were examined to obtain 
relevant information, including each student's primary disability label and 
program inodel at the time of exit from school. Of the total sample of 2,476 
former special education students, 1,243 had been identified as learning 
disabled while In school and 1,015 of these students were actually interviewed 
(02%) during the course of the present study. Three of these individuals were 
excluded from this analysis because they received only supplemental 
assistance. Thus, the total number of Individuals Included In the analyses 
reported here was ti = 1,012. 
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Relevant data tor individuals who were graduated from special educatlbn 
programs (a « 911) are presented In Table 1. Table 2 contains relevant 
Inforinatlon concerning Individuals who dropped out of special education 
programs prior to graduation (n « 101). Program model In both tables refers 
to the type of special education Instructional mode) attended by Individuals 
while In high school. In programs designated resource teacher programs (RTP), 
students are placed for a minimal average of thirty minutes per day; these 
students attend regular classes for the remainder of each school day. In the 
special classes with Integration model (SCIN), students attend special classes 
for the majority of the school day, while participating In the general 
education curriculum in one or more academic subjects, students In special 
classes with little integration (SCIN-L) are Integrated into regular classes 
for limited participation. There were no Individuals with learning 
disabilities enrolled In self-contained special classes (SCO. For the 
purposes of thl^ study » students In more restrictive Instructional models were 
considered to be more disabled (e.g., SCIN students were viewed as more 
disabled than RTF students » etc.) This assumption was supported by 1- tests 
which revealed that differences between the mean math grade equivalent scores 
for graduates and dropouts of each program model were significant at the .05 
level of probability. This was also true for mean reading grade equivalent 
scores. 

Instrument at l-on 

The survey instrument used In this study was developed by project staff 
in conjunction with a task force of representatives of the 15 Area Education 
Agencies (AEAs) in the state of Iowa» the largest public school district in 
the state, and the state schools and correctional facilities. This task force 
identified the content areas to be covered in the Interview form, based on 
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Table 1 

Selected character 1 at lea of aamole prior to graduation (Graduatgg) 



Program Hodel 



Variable 


Total 
Group 


RTP 


SCIN 


SCIN-L 


Gender 
Bl Male 
\ Female 


<tt - 909) 
74.3 
25.7 


<Il « 737) 
72. sJ 
27.7 


(n « 152) 
17.8 


<n « 20) 

oc n 
15.0 


Full Scale IQ 

n 


<Il « 876) 
94.43 
9.00 


Cn « 705) 
95.15 
8.78 


<a » 151) 

92.31 
9.12 


(n » 20) 

84.80 
8.37 


Academic Achievement 
Hath 6.E. (a « 662) 
il 7.50 
SH 2.46 


<Il » 713) 
7.72 
2.46 


<a » 149) 
6.77 
2.20 


(a ■ 20) 
5.22 
1.76 


Reading G.E. 

n 


(n « 895) 
6.68 
2.38 


<n « 725) 
6.94 
2.38 


(a « 151) 
5.72 
2.00 


<n « t9) 

4.41 
1.70 
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Table 2 

Selected character! at lea of aaiBDU prior t o onraduatlon (Dropouts) 



Program Model* 



Variable 


Total 
Group 


RTP 


SCIN 


Gender 


<n » lOi) 


<n * 73) 


(n « 28) 


Ik Hale 


68.3 


58.9 


92.9 


^ Female 


31.7 


41.1 


7.1 


Full Scale IQ 


<a - 95) 


(n » 68) 


(a « 27) 


K 


93.79 


94.35 


92.37 


SJ2 


8.97 


9.18 


8.41 


Academic Achievement 






Hath 6.E. 


<a « 96) 


<n - 69) 


<a - 27) 


11 


6.90 


7.12 


6.35 


SU 


2.13 


2.17 


1.96 


Reading 6.E. 


(n « 100) 


<tt « 72) 


(a « 28) 


11 


6.48 


7.04 


5.06 




2.52 


2.39 


2.29 



* No dropouts from SCIN-L programs participated in the study. 
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previous follow-up studiea conducted in other states and on other categories 
of Information task force members felt would be useful in making programming 
decisions in their AEAs. 

The survey form was piloted on a random sample of 878 subjec^ts from 
throughout the state. The initial form contained a number of open-ended 
items; the most common responses to these items were incorporated into 
response choices for the revised instrument used in the current study. In 
addition* interviewer and coder coninents were used to further refine questions 
which seemed to cause problems in interpretation. 

The survey instrument was designed to provide the following types of 
information: background information about students (e.g., test scores from 
high school, disability label, instructional program model); information 
pertaining to their his^ school programs (e.g.. number of resNlar and special 
vocational education courses taken, extracurricular activities); evaluations 
of their school experiences (e.g., did your school experiences help you to 
keep a Job?); Information about current life circumstances (e.g., marital 
status, living arrangements, leisure activities); and information on past and 
current employment (e.g., job experiences during high school, location of Job, 
salary, hours worked). 
ProceAire 

Interviews were conducted by professionals such as work experience 
coordinators, consultants, school psychologists, and teachers from the 
students' school district or AEA. These paid Interviewers were trained and 
supervised by the task force member from their respective AEA. In addition, 
an in-depth Interviewer handbook and sample interview forms were developed by 
project staff, and Interviewers also participated in one of several one-hour 
training sessions using these documents to insure consistency across 
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Interviewers. The project director was also on call to answer any general or 
specific questions arising from actual interviews. Interviewers were 
instructed to conduct a face-to-face interview with the former student » If 
possible. If the student could not be contacted either in person or by 
telephone, an individual such as a parent, spouse or sibling was interviewed. 
Ot the 1»012 interviews analyzed in this study, 48% were face-to-face with the 
former student, 29\ were by telephone with the former student, 10% were 
face-to-face with a parent or guardian, and 13% were through a telephone 
interview with a parent or guardian. 

All survey forms were first returned to the task force member for an 
Initial content and completion check. Next, the forms were submitted to the 
Iowa Department of Education for a second content and completion check and for 
removal of any Identifying information other than the students' ID number. All 
surveys were then forwarded to The University of Iowa for a final content 
check, coding, computer entry and analysis. 

Data were collected in two separate summers, each one year after the 
respective class was graduated. Data were analyzed separately for the two 
classes, and then conqpared on key variables. Since no significant differences 
were found on these variables, the two data sets were merged. 

Data analyses were completed using routines described in the S£SS-^ 
User 's Guide (1986). Results are reported in two parts, one concerning 
graduates and the other concerning dropouts. Dropouts were analyzed 
separately because Zlgmond and Thornton (1985) reported differences between 
dropouts and graduates In their study. Each part Is subdivided Into four 
sections; the first addresses general characteristics of the former students 
while in school. In the second section, employed Individuals are further 
described (seasonal workers were excluded from the analyses reported In this 



section). The third section contains a comparison of employed and unemployed 
individuals on selected variables. The fourth section provides a description 
of those persons who were Judged to have made a "successful" adjustment to 
post-high school life. 

Resul ts 

grftduatcg 

gcngrai S^Aiua 

General status variables concerning graduates involved in this 
investigation are presented in Table 3. Host graduates reported their marital 
status as single at the time of the interview. The most frequently reported 
living arrangement was with parents or relatives (64%); this finding was even 
more evident among individuals from SCIN and SCIN-L programs (72%» 80%). 
Independent living was the next most common living arrangement for graduates 
from all three program models (13% to 20%). 

At least 90% of all graduates were involved in some type of leisure 
activities, with most reporting they participated in from one-to-three leisure 
activities. Socializing with family or friends was the leisure activity 
mentioned most frequently by graduates of all three program models. SCIN-L 
persons also named listening to music most often as a leisure activity. All 
three groups named going to bars least often as a leisure activity. Persons 
from SCIN-L programs also least often identified games, driving around, and 
dancing as leisure actl«'itles. 

During the interview, graduates were asked about their current 
occupation. The proportion of Individuals indicating they were currently 
employed (at least part-time) ranged from 74% (SCIN) to 80% (SCIN-L>, and 
averaged 77% for the total group. The types and locations of Jobs are 
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Table 3 

General pogt-hloh achool charact er 1 at lea (Graduate) 



Program Model* 



Total 



Variable 


Group 




RTP 


SCIN 


SCIN-L 


Marital Status 


<Il * 909) 




« 737) 


(n s 152) 




Single 


93.1 




92.3 


95.4 


100.0 


Married 


6.4 




7.2 




n n 
u % u 


Divorced 


0.1 




0.1 


0 0 


0.0 


Other 


0.4 




0 3 




u .u 


Living 












Situation 


<I1 « 908) 


^ MX 


= 737 > 


(n B 151) 


(n « 20) 


Residential 








facility 


0.3 




0.1 


0 7 




Parents or 










relative 


64.1 




62.0 


72.2 


80.0 


Group home/ 










suprvsd apt. 


0.7 




0.6 


6.6 


0 0 


Live with 










friend 


5.6 




6.1 


5 3 


n n 


Live 










Indepndtly 


18.9 




20.4 


lb • Q 


ID.U 


Buying 










own home 


2.0 




2.2 


1.3 


0.0 


Other 


8.0 




8 7 




u .u 


Leisure 












Activities 


(n ■ 911) 




» 739) 


(n s 152) 




None 


8.5 




8.4 


d 6 


10.0 


1 to 3 


64.5 




66 2 


RA l\ 




4 to 6 


18.8 




17.3 


23,7 


35.0 


7 to 9 


5.7 








C A 

D.O 


More than 9 


2.5 




2.7 


2 0 


n n 


Doing Now 


(n « 880) 


(n 


s 714) 




^11 * 20/ 


Homemaker 


2.3 




2.4 


0.7 


in n 


Student/Job 








training 


6.5 




7.0 


4.8 


0.0 


Disabled 


0.2 




0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


Unable to 










find work 


6.3 




5.9 


7.5 


10.0 


Fired/ 








laid off 


2.4 




2.0 


4.8 


0.0 


Quit last Job 


2.0 




2.1 


2.1 


0.0 


Full /part- time 








work 


77.0 




77.4 


74.0 


80.0 


Other 


3.4 




2.9 


6.2 


0.0 



• Values are expressed as percentages by column within each variable. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding error. 
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di3cu3secl below. An additional 9% of the total group was "otherwise 
meaningfully engaged' (homemaker» student, or In Job training), ranging from 
6% (SCIN) to' 10% (SCIN-L). 
Character iflt lea Bnolnvgd 

The employment status of Individuals in this study is contained in Table 
4. The employment rate among males was 81%, whereas considerably fewer females 
were employed (66%). This problem was particularly evident for persons trom 
SCIN and SCIN-L programs. 

Each respondent's current occupation was categorized by the interviewer 
as competitive employment; community-based, but employed by sheltered 
workshop; or sheltered employment. For the total group of employed persons, 
99% were in compotltive employment, whereas 1% were in sheltered en^)loyment or 
In community-based employment sponsored by sheltered workshops (see Table 5). 
Similar proportions were found for both males and females. The only Instances 
where substantially more than 1% were not competitively employed involved SCIN 
females (14%) and SCIN-L males and females (13% and 100%, respectively). The 
SCIN-L finding concerning females must be viewed with caution since only one 
individual was involved. 

Occupations were classified according to Duncan^'s classification system 
(Reiss, Duncan, Hatt, & North, 1961). Approximately two-thirds ofrall 
employed individuals in this investigation had low status Jobs as laborers or 
service workers (see Table 6). An additional 21% held Jobs as operatives or 
craftsmen. This pattern of low status Jobs held true for all program models; 
however, males tended to be employed as laborers whereas females were more 
often working in service occupations. Further, no females were employed as 
craftsmen, and only a few RTP females were employed as operatives. It should 
be noted that only 3% of the total group were employed in "higher status** 



Table 4 

anplovmont atatua (GraAjatea) 



Program Model 



finp toymen t Status* 



Bnv>loyed 



Unemployed 



RTP 

Males 
Females 

Total subgroup 

SCIN 
Males 
Females 

Total subgroup 

SCIN-L 
Males 
Females 

Total subgroup 

Total group 
Males 
Females 
Total 



533 
204 
737 



125 
27 
152 



17 
3 
20 



675 
234 
909 



81.6 
66.1 
77.9 



78.4 

55.(5 
74.3 



88.2 
33.3 
80.0 



81.2 
66.2 
77.3 



18.4 
31.9 
22.1 



21.6 
44.4 

25.7 



11.8 
66.7 
20.0 



18.8 
33.8 
22.7 



* Values are expressed as percentages by row. 
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Table 5 

Location of employment (Graduates) 

Location of ei^ployrsent* 

Comnunlty Community'" Sheltered 
Program Hcdel a Competitive Workshop Workshop 



RTP 

Males 
Females 

Total subgroup 

SCIN 
Males 
Females 

Total subgroup 

SCIN-L 
Males 
Females 

Total subgroup 

Total group 
Males 
Females 
Total 



415 
133 
550 



89 

103 



15 
1 

16 



519 
148 
669 



99.5 
99.2 
99.5 



100.0 
85.7 
98.1 



86.7 
0.0 
81.3 



99.2 
97.3 
98.8 



0.5 
0.8 
0.5 



0.0 
7.1 
1.0 



13.3 
0.0 
12.5 



0.8 
1.4 
0.9 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
7.1 
1.0 



0.0 
100.0 
6.3 



0.0 
1.4 
0.3 



* Values are expressed as percentages by row. Percentages may not sum to 
100 because of rounding error. 

Individuals are working over half of the time in the comnunity, but as 
part of a mobile work crew or small group supervised by sheltered workshop 
or work activity center personnel. 
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Table 6 

Tvpg of omplovment (Graduatca) 



Type of Mployient* 



Laborer Service Operative^ Ciaftsun 'Hl(Nr* Other 



Prograi Hodel 






Vorker 






Status" 




RIP 
















Hales 


411 


45.5 


19.0 


15.6 


10.2 


2.9 


6.7 


FeMles 


134 


7.5 


71.6 


4.5 


0.0 


3.6 


12.5 


Total subgroup 


546 


36.1 


32.1 


12.8 


7.7 


3.1 


8.1 


SCIN 
















Hales 


85 


44.7 


17.6 


16.5 


14.1 


1.2 


5.9 


Fenles 


14 


21.4 


64.3 


0.0 


0.0 


7.1 


7.1 


Total subgroup 


99 


41.4 


24.2 


14.1 


12.1 


2.0 


6.0 


SCIN-L 
















Hales 


15 


46.7 


26.7 


13.3 


6.7 


6.7 


0.0 


loMles 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Tbtal subgroup 


15 


46.7 


26.7 


13.3 


6.7 


6.7 


0.0 


Total group 
















Hales 


511 


45.4 


19.0 


15.7 


10.8 


2.8 


6.5 


Faules 


148 


8.8 


70.9 


4.1 


0.0 


4.1 


12.2 


Total 


660 


37.1 


30.8 


13.0 


8.3 


3.0 


7.9 



* Values are expressed as percentages by row. Percentages may 
not sum to 100 because of rounding error. 

*» E.g., meat cutter, assembler, machine operator, truck driver, 
shipping clerk. 

Technical, professional 1, school teacher. 
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Jobs, with females doing slightly better than males. 

Seventy percent of the employed were working full-time (over 37 hours per 
week>» with an additional 23% employed between 21-37 hours per week (see Table 
7). A substantially w^eater proportion of males than females were employed 
full-time. The Job benefit most coinnonly reported by graduates was health 
insurance (36%)» followed by vacations (34%) (see Table 8); the least 
mentioned Job benefit was profit sharing (4%). This pattern held true for 
individuals from RTP and SCIN programs. However, while about one-third of the 
SCIN-L persons said they received vacations, only 13% indicated their employer 
provided health insurance. 

A mean wage was calculated for all employed Individuals (as well as for 
males and females separately) by program model (see Table 9). The mean wage 
for the total group was $4.39 per hour (approximately $1.00 above minimum 
wage), with the average wage for males being over $1.00 per hour greater than 
for females. Wages were also placed into three intervals around the minimum 
wage of $3.35 per hour. The only subgroups where more than half the 
individuals were receiving greater than $3.95 per hour involved males from RTP 
and SCIN programs. Further, the clear trend in all program models Is for 
males to receive higher wages than females. 

Individuals interviewed were also asked to indicate the main person that 
helped them get their current Job. The majority of individuals from each 
program model relied on either themselves, family, or friends in finding 
employment (see Table 10). The most significant departure from this trend 
occurred for SCIN females, where 21% said they sought help from a community 
agency for assistance in finding their Job. 
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Table 7 

Number of houra amDlovad oar week (GraAjatfta) 



Hours per week' 



Program Mode) 



<21 



21 ~ 37 



>37 



RTP 

Hales 
Females 

Total subgroup 

SCIN 
Males 
Females 

Total subgroup 

SCIN-L 
Hales 
Females 

Total subgr iP 

Total group 
Hales 
Females 
Total 



420 
135 
557 



90 
14 
104 



15 
I 

16 



525 
150 
677 



6.2 
11.1 
7.4 



10.0 
7.1 
9.6 



6.7 

0.0 
6.3 



6.9 
10.7 
7.7 



17.6 
36.3 
22.1 



24.4 
42.9 

26.9 



13.3 
100.0 
18.8 



18.7 
37.3 
22.7 



76.2 
52.6 
70.6 



65.6 
50.0 
63.5 



80.0 
0.0 
75.0 



74.5 
52.0 
69.6 



* Values are expressed as percentages by row. 
100 because of rounding error. 



P' tentages may not sum to 
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Table 8 

Job benefits rftcelvftd by amploved Indlvlduala (Graduate) * 



Program Model 



Job benefit 
received! 


Total 


Group 




RTP 




SCIN 


SCIN-L 


n 




n 


at 


n 




n 




promotion 


658 


21.1 


537 


21.4 


106 


20.8 


15 


13.3 


sick leave 


705 


24.1 


576 


25.0 


113 


20.4 


16 


18.8 


vacation 


705 


33.9 


576 


34.5 


113 


31.0 


16 


31.3 


life Insurance 


705 


18.0 


576 


18.8 


113 


10.9 


16 


6.3 


dental Insurance 


705 


12. e 


576 


13.0 


113 


13.3 


16 


0.0 


health Insurance 


705 


36.0 


576 


37.7 


113 


31.0 


16 


12.5 


profit sharing 


705 


4.4 


576 


4.2 


113 


5.3 


16 


6.3 


free meals 


705 


17.6 


576 


18.2 


113 


15.0 


16 


12.5 



* Percentages indicate the proportion of individuals v4ho received the benefit 
as a part of their current employment. 
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Table 9 
Waaea oar hour (Grackiatefl) 



Wages per hour* 



Program Mode) 


a 


M 


<$3.35 


$3.35-$3.95 


>$3,95 


RTP 












naies 




MA ^7 

• P f 






65 9 


Females 


123 


$3.57 


22.0 


55.3 


22.8 


Total subgroup 


489 


$4.39 


9.2 


35.8 


55.0 


SCIN 












Hales 


75 


♦4.75 


5.3 


29.3 


65.3 


Females 


13 


$3.32 


23.1 


61.5 


15.4 


Total subgroup 


88 


$4.54 


8.C 


34.1 


58.0 


SCIN-L 












Hales 


15 


$3.72 


6,7 


66,7 


26.7 


Females 


1 


$1.60 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Total subgroup 


16 


$3.59 


12.5 


62.5 


25.0 


Total group 












Males 


454 


$4.65 


5.1 


30.4 


64.5 


Females 


137 


$3.53 


22.6 


55.5 


21.9 


Total 


593 


$4.39 


9.1 


36.3 


54.6 



* Values are expressed as percentaves by row. Percentages may not sum to 
100 because of rounding error. 
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Table 10 

Soucce hftlp in (indlng gBPlQYiwnt <grftduatcg? 



Source oil Help* 



Self School Family/ Conmunity Other 
Program Model n Friends Agency 



RTP 



Males 


418 


41.6 


5.0 


42.3 


4.5 


6.5 


Females 


135 


51.1 


6.7 


34.1 


3.7 


4.4 


Total subgroup 


555 


44.0 


5.4 


40.4 


4.3 


5.9 


SCIN 














Males 


90 


38.9 


10.0 


43.3 


6.7 


1.1 


Females 


14 


42.9 


14.3 


21.4 


21.4 


0.0 


Total subgroup 


104 


39.4 


10.6 


40.4 


8.7 


1.0 


SCIN-L 














Males 


15 


46.7 


13.3 


20.0 


6.7 


13.3 


Females 


1 


0.0 


0.0 


O.C 


100.0 


0.0 


Total subgroup 


16 


43.8 


12.5 


18.8 


12.5 


12.5 


Total group 














Males 


523 


41.3 


6.1 


41.9 


5.0 


5.7 


Females 


150 


50.0 


7.3 


32,7 


6.0 


4.0 


Total 


675 


43.3 


6.4 


39.9 


5.2 


5.3 



* Values are expressed as percentages by row. Percentages may not sum to 
100 because of rounding error. 
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Chl -square teats were conducted to analyze selected portions of the date- 
related to employment/unemployment because of the Importance placed on work In 
post-school adjustment. A .05 level of probability was used as the criterion 
level for significance. Where applicable, chi-aquare statistics are reported 
before the Yates correction. 

A 3-way chl -square test was conducted to examine the proportions of 
employed and unemployed graduates by gender across program models. A 
significant statistic, ii» (1, n = 737) » 15.55, r » 0.0001, was 
obtained for graduates of RTP programs. As indicated In Table 4, a higher 
percentage of RTP females (32%) were unemployed than males (18%). A 
significant statistic, (1» n * 152) = 6.07, e « 0,0137, was also 
obtained for graduates of SCIN programs. Again, a higher percentage of SCIN 
females versus males were unemployed (44% versus 22%). Because of the small 
number of SCIN~L individuals involved (only 3 females), any conclusions drawn 
concerning individuals from this program model must be considered very 
tentative. 

Three-way chi-square tests were conducted to examine the proportions of 
employed and unemployed graduates by type of vocational education received In 
high school across program model . Regular vocational education programs 
(e.g., Industrial arts, home economics, distributive education, trades and 
Industry) and specially-designed vocational programs (e.g., school-based 
simulated work, experiential exploration, work experience, etc.) were 
considered separately. In the first set of analyses, which focused on regular 
vocational education programs, most Individuals who were in each program model 
in high school had participated in some type of regular vocational education 
(see Table 11). 
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Table 11 



Types of regular vocational train ing bv current 
employment atatua (Graduate) 



Types of Regular Vocational Training/Experiences' 



Program Model 



No 

Training 

a ai 



General 
Training Only 

a a 



Preparatory 
Training** 



RTP 

Employed 
Unemployed 

SCIK 

EInployed 
Unemp 1 oyed 

SCIN-L 
Employed 
Unemployed 

Total Group 
EInployed 
Unemployed 



23 
8 



1 
2 



25 
11 



74.2 
25.8 



33.3 
66.7 



50.0 
50.0 



69.4 
30.6 



193 77.8 
55 22.2 



42 77.8 
12 22.2 



10 83.3 
2 16.7 



245 78.0 
69 22.0 



351 
95 



67 
24 



4 

1 



422 
120 



78,7 
21.3 



73,6 
26.4 



80.0 
20,0 



77.9 
22.1 



* Values are expressed as percentages by column within each level. 
Indiyiduals with specific training may haye also had general training. 
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The first analysis focused on the association between employment status, 
type of regular vocational ecKjicatlon, and controlling for program model. For 
this analysis regular vocational education was divided into general vocational 
education (i.e., industrial arts and home economics) and preparatory 
vocational education (i.e., office education, health occupations education, 
distributive education, agricultural education, and trades and industry). 
Individuals were assigned to one of three categories: a) those who had no 
regular vocational education, b) those who had at least one type of general 
vocational education, but no preparatory vocational education experiences, and 
c) those who had at least one preparatory vocational education experience und 
may have had some general vocational education experiences as well). No 
significant statistics were obtained. A substantial majority of the l?TP and 
SCIN individuals had participated in both general and preparatory vocational 
programs whereas SCIN-L graduates more often had general, but not 
preparatory, vocational training (see Table 11). These results should be 
viewed with caution, however, since the number of Individuals with no regular 
vocational education was very small. 

The second area of analysis focused on specially-designed vocational 
programs. Less than half (40%) of the RTP individuals had received 
specially-designed vocational training of some type (see Table 12). 
Conversely, about two-thirds of graduates of SCIN or SCIN-L programs had been 
involved in some type of specially-designed vocational training. No 
significant chi-square statistics were obtained for any of the program models, 
indicating that the proportions of employed and unemployed graduates within 
each program model who had participated in specially-designed vocational 
programs were not substantially different than the proportions of those who 
had not participated in these programs. 



Table 12 



Tvpea of special Iv-dealongd vocational trainin g bv current 
emplovmgnt atatua (Graduatca) 



Types of Vocational PrograV 



Slwcially-^lgned Mo special Vork HoVork 
ProgrM Progra Experience" Experience 

PrograaHodel a Ia3illia3l 



RTP 


















Bvloyed 


231 


78.0 


345 


77.9 


122 


74.4 


454 


79.0 


Unevloyed 


65 


22.0 


98 


22.1 


42 


25f6 


121 


21.0 


SCIN 


















bployed 


76 


71.7 


37 


80.4 


50 


75.8 


63 


73.3 


UnMployed 


30 


28.3 


9 


19.6 


16 


24.2 


23 


26.7 


SCIN-L 


















ftployed 


U 


91.7 


5 


62.5 


6 


100.0 


40 


71.4 


Une^)loyed 


t 


8.3 


3 


37.5 


0 


0.0 


4 


28.6 


Total Group 


















Biployed 


318 


76.8 


367 


77.9 


178 


75.4 


527 


78.1 


DnMployed 


96 


23.2 


110 


22.1 


58 


24.6 


148 


21.9 



Mis.. Individuals may have had regular vocational 
t ra 1 n 1 ng/exper 1 ences . 

* Values are expressed as percentages by column within each 
level . 



Work experience Is a subcategory of specially-designed 
vocational programs. 
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Because of the widespread belief In the value of work experience programs 
for students with disabilities, a 3-way chl-square was conducted concerning 
this specific subcategory of specially-designed vocational program by 
employment status, controlling for program model. The only group of students 
where work experience programs appeared to make a difference were those from 
SCIN-L programs, where 100% of those from work experience programs were 
employed, versus 71\ who were not enrolled In these programs. No significant 
statistics were obtained, however, for any of the program models. 

A 3-way chl-square test was also conducted to determine If there was an 
association between paid employment during high school and post-school 
employment, controlling for program model. Paid employment was defined as at 
least one paying Job; persons with subsidized Jobs were grouped with 
Individuals who had no Jobs during high school. A significant statistic, 

<1, n * 675) « 13.49, B » 0.0002, was obtained for graduates of RTP 
programs. In this case, of those who had been Involved In paid empl .yment in 
high school, 81% were employed. Of those who had no paid employment In high 
school, 67% were employed. A significant statistic, ^L" (1, a « 139) - 
5.26, E « 0.0218, also was obtained for SCIN graduates. The employment 
percentages of SCIN persons who had paid Jobs In hlflh school versus those 
without paid Jobs were quite similar to the proportions found among RTP 
persons. No significant statistic was obtained for SCIN-L persons. For this 
program model, about 91% of those with paid Jobs In high school were employed, 
compared to 67% who had no such Job. 

Graduates were also asked about their postsecondary education and 
training experiences (see Table 13). Slightly over 50% indicated they had 
participated In such programs. Among those who had participated In these 
experiences, the most commonly named was a coninunlty college program (20%), 
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Table 13 

Pofltaftcondarv aAicatlon and trainin g (Graduateg)* 



l^loyieBt Status br Progra Model 



Total GroMp RTP 9CIN 9CIH-L 



Bvloyed Dnciployed taploy«d Oneiplored bployed Uncvioyed ftployed UnMployed 

Type of postsecoodary 



educatlOQ/tralBlng!^ 


n. 


1 


n. 


i 




1 


n. 


i 


JL 




JL 


1 


jn 


i 


1 i 


Mae 


705 


56.2 


206 


50.5 


576 


56.6 


163 


47.2 


113 


54.0 


39 


64.1 


16 


93.8 


4 50.0 


Junior college 


70S 


5.1 


206 


4.9 


576 


6.3 


163 


6.1 


113 


0.0 


39 


0.0 


16 


0.0 


4 0.0 


coHinlty college 


705 


19.9 


206 


23.8 


576 


19.3 


163 


25.2 


113 


24.6 


39 


20.5 


16 


6.3 


4 0.0 


Mult Baaed Education 


70S 


0.3 


206 


1.5 


576 


0.3 


163 


1.2 


113 


0.0 


39 


0.0 


16 


0.0 


4 25.0 


adult education 


705 


1.1 


206 


1.5 


576 


1.0 


163 


1.8 


113 


1.8 


39 


0.0 


16 


0.0 


4 0.0 


four-year col lege 


705 


3.4 


206 


2.4 


576 


3.6 


163 


3.1 


113 


2.7 


39 


0.0 


16 


0.0 


4 0.0 


■llltary service 


705 


8.0 


206 


5.3 


576 


8.9 


163 


6.1 


113 


9.7 


39 


2.6 


16 


0.0 


4 0.0 


private training 


705 


5.5 


206 


8.3 


576 


5.9 


163 


8.0 


113 


4.4 


39 


10.3 


16 


0.0 


4 0.0 


apprenticeship 


705 


1.4 


206 


1.0 


576 


1.0 


163 


1.2 


113 


3.5 


39 


0.0 


16 


0.0 


4 0.0 



* Percantagas Indicate the proportion of Individuals who had twen involved 
In the education or training listed at seme time since high school. 

Individuals may have identified more than one type of education or 
training. 
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followed by military service (9%). For unenpljyed persons Involved In 
postsecondary programs, the most frequently named program was In a community 
college 8ettln9.^ and the second most coranonly mentioned experience was some 
type of private training. 

Interviewers also Inquired about the perceptions of graduates concerning 
the quality of their school experiences In several specific areas (see Table 
14). Generally speaking, employed and unemployed persons held positive 
perceptions of selected aspects of their school experiences, with two-thirds 
or more Indicating these experiences were helpful or very hfii&liil* Employed 
SCIN Individuals gave some aspects of their school program higher ratings than 
did SCIN-L persons; this pattern was not found for unemployed persons. 
" Succegaful " graAiflUS 

Halpern (1985) has Indicated that "successful" community adjustment 
involves not only employment, but Includes a residential and 
social/interpersonal component. In keeping with this model the authors 
defined overall adjustment of individuals was also of interest in this study. 
"Successful" graduates were defined as? a) employed (full- or part-time), b) 
buying a home, living independently, or living with a friend, c) paying more 
than half their living expenses, and d) involved in more than three leisure 
activities. Thirty-one (31) RTP, one (1) SCIN, and one (1) SCIN-L indivicKials 
met these criteria. Thus, 33 of the 911 graduates (4%) were Judged to have 
been successful in making the transition to adult life. 

The criteria for "successful" graduates are perhaps too high since the 
former special education students had been graduated from high school only one 
year previously. Therefore, a second set of criteria were selected for these 
persons, lessening the standards for success in every category. Under these 
criteria, graduates were judged to be "successful" if they were: a) employed; 
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Table 14 

Sat laf act Ion with achtx)! (Graduatgg)* 



Bi|>toyKnt '.catus by Progra Model 



Total Otoup RIP SCIN SCIN-L 



School vaa helpful/ biployed Unciployed Biployed DnMplored hployad Un««>loyed Bvloyed Unecployed 
vtry helpful in 



prepirtng you to: 


a 


1 


JL 


i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


JL 


1 


JL 


i 


JL 


i 


JL 


1 


•find a Job 


698 


78.9 


20$ 


75.4 


570 


77,2 


160 


75.6 


112 


68.4 


39 


74.3 


16 


75.1 


4 


75.0 


-keep a Job 


695 


80.6 


201 


72.6 


567 


79.7 


158 


74.0 


112 


87.5 


39 


66.7 


16 


62.5 


4 


75.0 


•get along, deal 
vlth peraonal 
probleM 


699 


06t5 


205 


84.9 


572 


86.2 


162 


87.6 


111 


90.1 


39 


71.8 


16 


68.8 


4 


100.0 


•read things like 
newspaper, mnt 
ad, Job Info 


700 


94.1 


205 


91.7 


573 


94.0 


162 


91.4 


111 


94.6 


39 


92.3 


16 


93.8 


4 


100.0 


-cook, clean, take 
care of children 


699 


68.0 


205 


79.1 


572 


67.7 


162 


80.3 


111 


69.3 


39 


76.9 


16 


68.8 


4 


50.0 


-budget Koey, save 
■ooey, understand 
taxes, insurance 


700 


80.0 


204 


80.4 


573 


80.8 


162 


78.4 


111 


78.4 


38 


86.9 


16 


62.6 


4 


100.0 



* Each value is the percentage of individuals who rated their schoot 
experience relative to the statement as being helpful or very helpful . 
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or homemakers, 8':udent3, or Involved In Job training} b) buying a home, living 
Independently, living with a friend, or living with a parent or relative; c> 
paying at leaat a portion of their living expenses; and d> Involved In more 
than one leisure activity. An additional 386 RTP, 68 SCIN, and 6 SCIN-L 
persons met t^^ls second set of criteria. Thus, an additional 460 of the 
graduates <50\> were Judged to be successful. When both groups were combined, 
493 persons were rated as "successful," representing about 54% of the 
graduates Interviewed. 

Dropouta 

As mentioned previously, there was a total of 101 dropouts among those 
interviewed. Of these, 73 were In CTP programs and 28 In SCIN programs. It 
shoul'i be remembered that dropouts were surveyed with their original class, 
one year after that class was graduated. Thus, dropouts may have been out of 
school anywhere from one to four years at the time of the Interview. 

General status variables concerning dropouts Involved In this 
investigation are presented In Table 15. Approximately 85% of these 
individuals reported their marital status as single, and the majority of the 
remaining persons Indicated they were married. The most coninon living 
arrangement was with parents <64%>, followed by living Independently <15%>. 
Close to 90% of the dropouts said they were Involved In one or more leisure 
activities. 

Dropouts were asked during the Interview about their current occupational 
status (see Table 15). About 57% of the Individuals said they were employed 
at least part-time; this held true for RTP and SCIN dropouts. The types and 
locations of Jobs are discussed below. 'An additional 12% reported they were 




Table 15 

General Doat-hlcti achool nhrtrMfAt^r imtlca (Dropouta^ 



Program Model' 



Variable 



Total 
Group 



RTP 



SCIN 



Marital Status 
Single 
Married 
Divorced 
Other 

Living 
Situation 
Residential 

facility 
Parents or 

relative 
Group home/ 

suprvsd apt. 
Live with 

friend 
Live 

indepndtly 
Buying 

own home 
Other 

Leisure 
Activities 

None 

1 to 3 

4 to 6 

7 to 9 

More than 9 

Doing Now 
Hometnaker 
Student/Job 

trainingng 
Disabled 
Unable to 

find work 
Fired/ 

laid off 
Quit last Job 
Ful l/part-tlme 

work 
Other 



(fi - 101) 
85.1 
13.9 
1.0 
0.0 



<n « 100) 

2.0 

64.0 

0.0 

6.0 

15.0 

4.0 
9.0 



<a « 101) 
12.9 
67.3 
15.8 
1.0 
3.0 

<n - 97) 
6.2 

6.2 
0.0 

16,5 

3.1 
5.2 

56.7 
6.2 



(n - 73) 
82.2 
16.4 
1.4 
0.0 



<n » 72) 
1.4 

61.1 
0.0 
6.9 

16.7 

5.6 
8.3 



<n « 73) 
13.7 
64.4 
19.2 
1.4 
1.4 

<n - 70) 
8.6 

6.6 
0.0 

14.3 

2.9 
4.3 

57.2 
4.3 



<n » 28) 
92.9 
7.1 
0.0 
0.0 



(n = 28) 

3.6 

71.4 

0.0 

3.6 

10.7 

0.0 
10.7 



<n « 28) 
10.7 
75.0 
7.1 
0.0 
7.1 

(n - 27) 
0.0 

0.0 
0.0 

22.2 

3.7 
7.4 

55.5 
11.1 



Values are expressed as percentages by column within each variable. 
Percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding error. 
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"otherwise meaningfully engaged" as homemakerSt students, or in Job training 
programs. These persons were all from RTP programs; no SCIN dropouts were 
"otherwise meaningfully engaged." 
Character 1 sties fit fincIfiYfid 

The employment status of individuals in this study are presented in Table 
16. The employment rate among males was 61%, whereas considerably fewer 
females were employed (47%). This problem was particularly evident for RTP 
persons. Nearly all (98%) of the employed dropouts held Jobs In competitive 
employment (see Table 17). The most coninon Job classifications for both males 
and females were laborer and service worker » while smaller numbers worked as 
operatives or craftsmen, h few RTP females held higher status Jobs («ee Table 
18). Half of the females were employed full-time (i.e., over 37 hours per 
week), whereas over 75\ of the males were employed full-time (see Table 19). 
The average wage per hour for males was $4.71; females earned an average of 
♦1.21 per hour less than males (see Table 20). RTP males and females earned 
more per hour than SCIN males and females, respectively. 

Most males and females (over 80%) reported they found their present Job 
themselves or through family or friends; although males more often relied on 
themselves whereas females obtained help from family and friends (see Table 
21). No females and few males indicated they received help from school 
personnel In finding their current Job. Further, few individuals received 
assistance from community agencies In getting their Job. 

When asked about the Job benefits they received from their current 
employers, dropouts most frequently reported they were given health insurance 
(42%), followed by vacation time (39%) (see Table 22). These findings were 
consistent for both RTP and SCIN individuals. 
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Table 16 
EmploviMnt atatua (DroDoutw) 



Employment Status* 



Program Nodei a Bnpioyed Unemployed 



RTP 

Males 43 62.8 37.2 

Females 30 46.7 53.3 

Total subgroup 73 56.2 43.8 

SCIN 

Males 26 57.7 42.3 

Females 2 50.0 50.0 

Total subgroup 28 57.1 42.9 

Total group 

Males 69 60.9 39.1 

Females 32 46.9 53.1 

Total 101 56.4 43.6 



• Values are expressed as percentages by row. 
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Table 17 

LflcaUon Qt CTPiQvrwnt <PrgpQutg? 



Location of employment* 



Program Model 



RTP 

Males 
Females 

Total subgroup 

SCIN 
Males 
Fema I es 

Total subgroup 

Total group 
Males 
Females 
Total 



27 
14 
41 



15 
1 

16 



42 
15 
57 



Community Community** 
Compet 1 t 1 ve Workshop 



100.00 
92,9 
97.6 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100. 0 
93.3 
98.2 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



Sheltered 
Workshop 



0.0 
7.1 
2.4 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
6.7 
1.8 



• Values are expressed as percentages by row. Percentages may not sum to 
100 because of rounding error. 

•=» Individuals are working over half of the time In the community, but as 
part of a mobile work crew or small group supervised by sheltered workshop 
or work activity center personnel. 
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Table 18 
Type of emDlovmgnt: f f?rfflPft^it,fl;> 



Type of oiployient' 



ProgratKodel 



Laborer Service flijeratlve" Crafta«an 'filler' other 
n Worker status" 



RTP 

Hales 26 34.6 15.4 

'«lw 14 7,1 85.7 

Total subgroup 40 25.0 40.0 

SCIN 

Males 15 40.0 33.3 

FeMles 1 0.0 loo.o 

Total Mbgroup 16 57.5 37.5 

Total group 

Hales 41 36.6 22.0 

Feiales is 6.7 86.7 

Total 56 28.6 39.3 



19.2 
0.0 
12.5 



0.0 

0.0 
0.0 



12.2 
0.0 
8.9 



19.2 
0.0 
12.5 



20.0 
0.0 
16.8 



19.5 
0.0 
14.3 



0.0 
7.1 
2.5 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0 
6.7 
1.8 



11.5 
0.0 
7.5 



6.7 
0.0 
6.3 



9.7 
0.0 
7.2 



* Values are expressed as percentages by row. Percentages may 
not sum to 100 because of rounding error. 

E.g., meat cutter, assembler, machine operator, truck driver, 
shipping clerk. 

" Technical, professional 1, school teacher. 
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Table 19 

Numbftr of houra wno loved per w^ek (Dropoutg) 



Hours per week' 



Program Model 



<21 



21 - 37 



>37 



RTP 

Hales 
Females 

Total subgroup 

SCIN 
Males 
Females 
Total subgroup 

Total group 
Males 
Females 
Total 



27 
14 
41 



15 
1 

16 



42 
15 

57 



3.7 
21.4 
9.8 



6.7 
0.0 
6.3 



4.8 
20.0 
8.8 



14.8 
28.6 
19.5 



26.7 
0.0 
25.0 



19.0 
26.7 
21.) 



81.5 
50,0 
70.7 



66.7 
100.0 
68.8 



76.2 
53.3 
70.2 



Values are expressed as percentages by row. Percentages may not sum to 
100 because of rounding error. 
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Table 20 
Waoea pgr hour (Dropoutg) 



Wages per hour' 



Program Model 


n 


11 


<$3.35 


$3.35-$3,95 


>$3.95 


RTP 












Hales 


24 


•4.83 


8.3 


29.2 


62.5 


Females 


13 


$3.51 


15.4 


61 .5 


23.1 


Total subgroup 


37 


$4.38 


10.8 


40.5 


48.6 


SCIN 












Hales 


15 


$4.52 


6.7 


33.3 


60.0 


Females 


1 


$3.35 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


Total subgroup 


16 


$4.45 


6.3 


37.5 


56.3 


Total group 












Hales 


39 


$4.71 


7.7 


30.8 


61.5 


Females 


14 


$3.50 


14.3 


64.3 


21.4 


Total 


53 


$4.39 


9.4 


39.6 


50.9 



• Values are expressed as percentages by row. Percentages may not sum to 
100 because of rounding error. 
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Table 21 

Source of he lp In finding employment (Dropouta) 



Source of Help' 



rroQnronii noafti 


u 


Self 


School 


Family/ 

Pr 1 *nHfl 

r L 1 vllU9 


Community 
Aaencv 


Other 


RTP 














Hales 


27 


55.6 


0.0 


37.0 


7.4 


0.0 


Females 


14 


26.6 


0.0 


64.3 


0.0 


7.1 


Total subgroup 


41 


46.3 


0.0 


46.3 


4.9 


2.4 


SCIN 












6.7 


Males 


15 


40.0 


6.7 


26.7 


20.0 


Females 


1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


Total subgroup 


15 


37.5 


6.3 


25.0 


25.0 


6.3 


Total group 












2.4 


Males 


42 


50.0 


2.4 


33.3 


11.9 


Females 


15 


26.7 


0.0 


60.0 


6.7 


6.7 


Total 


57 


43.9 


1.8 


40.4 


10.5 


3.5 



Values are expressed as percentages by row. Percentages may not sum to 
100 because of rounding error. 
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Table 22 

Job benefita received bv gmoloved Individuals (Dropoutg) * 



Program Model 



Job benefit 
received: 


Total 


Group 




RTP 




SCIN 


n 


k 


n 
u 




n 




promotion 


55 


21.8 


39 


25.6 


16 


12.5 


sick leave 


57 


28.1 


41 


34.1 


16 


12.5 


vacat ion 


57 


38.6 


41 


43.9 


16 


25.0 


life Insurance 


57 


19.3 


41 


22.0 


16 


12.5 


dental Insurance 


57 


14.0 


41 


17.1 


16 


6.3 


health Insurance 


57 


42 A 


41 


41.5 


16 


43.8 


profit sharing 


57 


7.0 


41 


7.3 


16 


6.3 


free meals 


57 


22.8 


41 


26.8 


16 


12.5 



• Percentages Indicate the proportion of Individuals who received the 
benefit as a part of their current employment. 
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Canparlflon oi Bnp I oved/Uncmp I ovgd 

As was the case for graduates » chl -square tests were conducted to analyze 
the data tor dropouts related to enployment/unemploynient. A .05 level of 
probability was used as the criterion level for significance. Where 
applicable, the chi-square statistics reported are those obtained before the 
Yates correction. 

A 3-way chl -square test was conducted to examine the proportions of 
employed and unemployed dropouts by gender across program model (see Table 
16). The proportions of males and females who were employed and unemployed 
were not significantly different. For RTP Individuals, about two-thirds of 
the males were employed, compared to 47% of the females. Among SCIN 
individuals, 58% of the males were employed, compared to 50% of the females. 
Results for SCIN persons should be interpreted with caution, since there were 
only 2 female dropouts from SCIN programs. 

Three-way chi-square tests were conducted to examine the proportions of 
employed and unemployed individuals by type of vocational education, 
controlling for program model. The first analysis, which focused on regular 
vocational programs, revealed that in excess of 90% of the RTP dropouts had 
participated in some type of regular vocational program (see Table 23). For 
RTP dropouts, there were no significant differences in the percentage of 
enqployed by vocational education versus no vocational education program. 
Among SCIN individuals, 64% of those who had received regular vocational 
training were employed, compared to 0% of those who had not been in such 
programs. This finding concerning SCIN persons was statistically significant, 
Ji» (1, n = 28) = 4,48, B » 0.0343. 

An additional chi-square test was conducted to further examine the 
association between employment status and type of regular vocational education 
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Table 23 

Types of roaular vocational training bv rurrmnt 
employment atatua (nroDout><) 



Program Model 



RTP 

Ehiployed 
Unea«>Ioyed 

SCIN 

Bnployed 
Unemployed 

Total Group 
Bnployed 
Unemployed 



Types of Regular Vocational Training/Experiences* 



No 

Training 
IL !i 



3 



50.0 
50.0 



0 0.0 
3 100.0 



3 33.3 
6 66.7 



General 
Training Only 



15 60.0 
10 40.0 



11 64.7 
6 35.3 



26 61.9 
16 38.1 



Preparatory 
Training^ 
JL ^ 



22 53.7 
19 46.3 



5 62.5 
3 37.5 



27 55.1 
22 44.9 



* Values are expressed as percentages by column within each level. 

** Indivi(Ajals with specific training may have also had general training. 
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for each program model. For this analysis regular vocational education was 
divided into general vocational education and preparatory vocational 
education. As with the same analysis involving graduates, individuals were 
assigned to one of three categories: a) those who had no regular vocational 
education, b) those who had at least one type of general vocational education 
experience, but no preparatory vocational education experiences, and c) those 
who had at least one preparatory vocational education experience (and may have 
had some general -ocatlonal education experiences as well). The chl-square 
statistics were not significant. Most employed and unemployed RTP individuals 
had some amount of regular vocational training, much of which was preparatory 
In nature. Most employed and unemployed SCIN Individuals also had regular 
vocational training, but much of It was general (see Table 23). The results 
for regular vocational education programs should be Interpreted with caution, 
since the number of individuals with no vocational education was extremely 
small ( n = 9>. 

The second area of analysis focused on specially-designed vocational 
programs. For RTP dropouts. 48% of those participating In specially-designed 
programs were en«>loyed, compared to 60% who had no such program (see Table 
24). For SCIN dropouts, however, the findings were reversed, with 69% of 
those from specially-designed programs employed^ compared to 47% of those who 
had no such program. The chl-square statistics obtained for 
specially-designed programs wer) not significant. 

A 3-way chl-square test was also conducted to determine if there was an 
association between paid employment during high school and post -school 
employment. Paid employment was defined as at least one paying Job; persons 
with subsidized Jobs were grouped with individuals who had no Jobs during high 
school. A significant statistic was not obtained. For RTP dropouts, of those 
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Table 24 



Types of apecUllv-daalanad vocational training bv current, 
employment atatMS (Dropouta)* 



TfPM of Vocitiooal PrograM 



Skteclallr-deslgRed Ho fecial Work NoVork 
Prograi ProgrM bperitnce*' ficperlence 

ProgrvHodel a \ Aiai 



RIP 


















ftployed 


12 


48.0 


29 


60.4 


8 


50.0 


33 


57.9 




13 


52.0 


a 


39.6 


8 


50.0 


24 


42.1 


3CIN 




















9 


69.2 


7 


46.7 


5 


62.5 


11 


55.0 


Uucvploycd 


4 


30.8 


8 


53.3 


3 


37.5 


9 


45.0 


Total (Uroup 


















B^loyed 


21 


65.3 


36 


57.1 


13 


54.2 


44 


57.1 


UiMployed 


17 


44.7 


27 


42.9 


11 


45.8 


33 


42.9 



liQt£. Indlylckials may haye had regular vocational 
tra i n 1 ng/exper 1 ences . 



* Values are expressed as percentages by column within each 
leye! . 

Work experience Is a subcategory of specially-designed 
vocational programs. 
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who had been Involved in paid employment In high school, 53% were employed* 
compared to 60% employed among those with no paid employment In high school . 
For SCIN, 71% of those with paid employment In high school were employed, 
compared to 50% of those with no such history of employment. 

Postsecondary education and training experiences were also discussed with 
interviewees (see Table 25). Among the total group of dropouts, 63% of the 
employed Individuals had no postsecondary education or training. Of the 
remaining employed dropouts with such training, community college was the most 
frequently named <14%>, while none of these persons said they had attended a 
four-year college. When postsecondary experiences among employed dropouts 
were examined by program model. It was found that RTP persons had a pattern 
similar to the total group. However, a smaller proportion of employed SCIN 
Individuals <50%> had no postsecondary training. For those employed SCIN 
persons with postsecondary experiences, conmunlty college was named by 25%, 
and adult education and apprenticeship programs by 13%. When compared to 
employed dropouts, a greater proportion of unemployed dropouts had no 
postsecondary training (71%). Among those who did have some type of training 
after high school, all were from RTP programs; none of the SCIN persons had 
participated, For the RTP group, the most conmon experience was adult 
education (16%). 

The perceptions of dropouts concerning their high school education were 
explored during the Interview. Between half and three-fourths of the employed 
dropouts expressed the opinion that school was helpful to them In the areas 
listed In Table 26, When perceptions were examined by program model, it can 
be seen that RTP persons tended to be more positive than SCIN persons about 
academic training (reading), whereas SCIN individuals were more positive than 
RTP people about Job-related training. Unemployed dropouts were generally less 
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Table 25 

Eratgwondarv education and trainin g (Dropoutfl) * 



bltlopent Status by Pro(r« Model 



Total Gtoup BIP SCIN 



Bvloyed Une^tloyed Bvloyed Unnployed Ekployed Une^lored 

Type of postsecondary 



education/training:'* 


n 




n 




n 


\ 


n 


X 


n 


X 


n 


X 


none 


57 


63.2 


44 


70.5 


41 


66.3 


32 


69.4 


16 


50.0 


12 


100.0 


Junior college 


57 


1.8 


44 


0.0 


41 


2.4 


32 


0.0 


16 


0.0 


12 


0.0 


coninlty college 


57 


14.0 


44 


2.3 


41 


9.8 


32 


3.1 


16 


25.0 


12 


0.0 


Mult Based Education 


57 


3.5 


44 


0.0 


41 


4.9 


32 


0.0 


16 


0.0 


12 


0.0 


adult education 


57 


7.0 


44 


11.4 


41 


4.9 


32 


15.6 


16 


12.5 


12 


O.A 


four-year college 


57 


0.0 


44 


2.3 


41 


0.0 


32 


3.1 


16 


0.0 


12 


0.0 


■illtary service 


57 


1.6 


44 


0.0 


41 


2.4 


32 


0.0 


16 


0.0 


12 


0.0 


private training 


57 


1.8 


44 


9.1 


41 


2.4 


32 


12.5 


16 


0.0 


12 


0.0 


apprenticeship 


57 


5.3 


44 


2.3 


41 


2.4 


32 


3.1 


16 


12.5 


12 


0.0 



• Percentages Indicate the proportion of Individuals who had been 
Involved in the education or training listed at some time since high 
school . 



Individuals may have Identified more than one type of education or 
training. 
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Table 26 

Sat laf act Ion with achool (Dronouta)* 



l^lopnt Status by Progrn Moitet 



ToUl Gtoup RTP SCIN 



School vas helpful/ b(»loyed Uimplofed Svloyed UoMploycd ^lo^ed Unalloyed 



vtry helpful In 
preparing you tot 


n^ 




n^ 




n^ 


X 


n_ 


1 


n. 




JL 


1 


-find a Job 


56 


57.1 


44 


36.6 


40 


52.5 


32 


$4.4 


16 


68.8 


12 


50.0 


-keep a Job 


56 


46.4 


44 


40.9 


40 


37.5 


32 


40.7 


16 


68.8 


12 


41.7 


•get along, deal 
vlth personal 
probleM 


57 


77.2 


44 


50.0 


41 


78.1 


32 


46.9 


16 


75.0 


12 


58.3 


-read things like 
newspaper, want 
ad, Job Info 


57 


75.6 


44 


66.9 


41 


82.9 


32 


71.9 


16 


56.3 


12 


50.0 


-cook, clean, take 
care of children 


57 


52.6 


44 


63.6 


41 


53.6 


32 


68.7 


16 


50.1 


12 


50.0 


-budget nney, save 
Moey, understand 
taxes, Insurance 


57 


61.4 


44 


50.0 


41 


61.0 


32 


50.1 


16 


62.6 


12 


50.0 



* Euh value is the percentage of Individuals who rated their achool 
experience relative to the statement as t>eing lULLfiiuL or xfiO. JHfilfiiUi- 
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enthualaatic In their perceptions about school programs, where ratings of 
helpfulness ranged from 39% to 66%. The lowest ratings occurred for 
statements related to finding and keeping a job. The pattern of percept lotis of 
unemployed individuals by program model was similar to the employed dropouts, 
where SCIN persons were more positive about Job related training 
(specifically, finding a Job) than RTP persons, but less positive about 
reading instruction. 

'Succewlul' licfi&fiuis 

The overall adult adjustment of dropouts was also of interest in this 
study. "Successful" was defined in this analysis in the same way as for 
graduates. Dropouts were considered to have made a successful adjustment to 
adult life if they were; a) employed (full- or part-time); b) buying a heme, 
living independently, or living with a friend; c) paying more than half their 
living expenses; and d) involved in more than three leisure activities. Two 
(2) dropouts (2% of 101) met these criteria (J from an RTP program and 1 from 
a SCIN program). When the expanded criteria used with graduates were applied 
to dropouts, 36 additional individuals (36% of 101) (29 from RTP programs and 
7 from SCIN programs) were Identified. The combined total number of dropouts 
Judged to be "successful" was 38, representing 38% of the dropouts In the 
study . 



Discussion 

The results of this study Indicate that Individuals labelled learning 
disabled whose graduating class had been out of school one year have far to go 
to reach our goal of adult adjustment, with only 54% of the graduates and 38% 
of the dropouts Interviewed meeting the following criteria? a) employed or 
•otherwise meaningfully engaged"; b) living Independently or with a parent or 
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relative; c> paying at least a portion of their living expenses; and d) 
Involved In more than one leisure activity. Results In specific areas of 
adult adjustment will be discussed below, In terms of gracKiatlon status 
(graduates versus dropouts), gender, and program model. Dropouts were 
Interviewed as part of their original grackiatlng class; thus, these 
Individuals may have been out of school from one to three years longer than 
graduates. A number of dropouts displayed a history of moving In and out of 
the school system. 

Almost all Individuals (regardless of graduation status or program model) 
were single and living at home; although slightly more dropouts than graduates 
were married (14% versus 6%), 64% of both groups were living with parents or 
relatives. It Is encouraging to note that of the graduates and 87% of the 
dropouts were involved In at least one leisure activity. Involvement in these 
activities was consistent across all program models. 

In terms of overall employment the present study found that a higher 
percentage of graduates than dropouts were in full- or part-time work (77% 
versus 56%); an additional 9% of the graduates and 12% of the dropouts were 
"otherwise meaningfully engaged." Employment levels were fairly consistent 
across program models. The disparity in the rate of employment between males 
and females is of considerable concern. Approximately 15% more male than 
female graduates and dropouts were employed; for some program models the 
differences were even greater. It is encouraging to note that almost all of 
the employed individuals were in competitive Jobs. 

Although the percent of employment among gracKjiates could be viewed with 
some optimism, 68% of those employed were holding Jobs at the laborer or 
service worker level, with females holding primarily service worker Jobs and 
males holding laborer Jobs. When the results are further analyzed by gender, 
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79% of the females were holding Jobs at theae lower levels, compared to 64% of 
the males. These results were fairly consistent across program model, 
although slightly more SCIN-L males and SCIN females held lower status 
occupations. The fact that 70% of the employed graduates were working full 
time (37 or more hours) Is encouraging, but concerns arise when only 52% of 
the females are so employed, cocipared to 75% of the males. This differential 
was true across all program models. There was again little difference In 
program models In number of hours worked for the graduates. 

The problem of employment In low status occupations also holds true for 
dropouts, with 67% of this group In laborer or service worker occupations. 
Again, the problem Is much worse for females than males <93% versus 59%). 
Full-time employment Is also encouraging with this group as a whole (70%), but 
the fact that only 53% of the females are employed full-time versus 76% of the 
males Is discouraging. 

The average wage for both grackiates and dropouts was $4.39 per hour, with 
the differential between males and females again surfacing on this variable; 
the average wage for graduate males was over $1.00 per hour greater than 
females, with female dropouts earning $1.21 per hour less than their male 
counterparts. There was little difference in average wage for dropouts across 
RTP and SCIN programs. For graduates, however. Individuals from SCIN programs 
earned the highest average wage, followed by persons from RTP and SCIN-L 
programs. 

The present study found no significant association between current 
employment status and enrollment in either regular or specially-designed 
vocational programs while In high school for individuals who had been 
graduated; this was true for all program models. A complicating factor In the 
Interpretation of these data may be the high percentage of students who were 
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enrolled In regular vocational education programs; thus, we have no adequate 
comparison between Individuals who have and have not had such experience. A 
significant relation was found, however, for graduates of RTP and SCIN 
programs between post-school enplovnent and a paid Job while In high school. 

For dropouts a significant relation was found between regular vocational 
training and employment for SCIN Individuals. There was no significant 
relation, however, between paid Jobs In high school and post-school 
employment. Again, the Information regarding regular vocational education 
must be Interpreted with caution, since there was an extremely small number of 
Individuals who had not been enrolled In some type of vocational eoKicatlon. 

Slightly over half of the graduates Indicated they had been Involved In 
some type of postsecondary education or training since high school, with 20% 
reporting they had attended a program at a merged area school (community 
college). These figures were lower for dropouts, with only 37\ Indicating 
they had received any postsecondary training and 14% saying they had attended 
a merged area school . 

The perceptions of both graduates and dropouts concerning the usefulness 
of their high school preparation were enlightening. RTP dropouts tended to be 
more positive regarding their academic preparation, whereas dropouts from SCIN 
programs were more positive than those from RTP about Job-related training. 
Unemployed dropouts were generally less enthusiastic In their perceptions 
about school than their employed counterparts. Both employed and unemployed 
graduates held generally positive perceptions of those aspects of their school 
experiences addressed In this investigation. 

Finally, we have analyzed the results of this study according to program 
model. The existing differences <or lack of differences) in adult adjustment 
across program models may have been caused by differences in curriculum and 



other program experiences, or differences In functioning level of the 
individuals in these programs, or by an Interaction between these two 
factors. The functio?.!ng level of individuals does appear to decrease from 
RTP through SCIM-L programs, as evidenced by decreases In mean IQ, math, and 
reading scores. 

The findings of this investigation are, for the most part, similar to 
other studies examining the post-school adjustment of individuals with 
learning disabilities. Although employment rates for graduates are 
respectable and almost all graduates and dropouts who are employed are In 
competitive employment, a high percentage of these individuals are in 
part-time employment in low status occupations. A high percentage of both 
graduates and dropouts are also still living at home. 

Are the individuals with learning disabilities who were interviewed In 
this study "successfully" crossing the bridge into adulthood? We feel that 
the answer Is "not as well as they could be." Although employment for 
graduates is respectable and almost all Individuals who are employed are in 
ccmpetitive Jobs, a high percentage of these individuals are in part-time 
employment in low status occupations. A high percentage are also still living 
at home. The results for females are much less encouraging. The employment 
rate for dropouts is much less acceptable and the male/female differential 
also exists with this group. 

The Individuals in this study were high functioning as evidenced by 
intelligence, math and reading test scores and by the fact that a high 
percentage were served in resource teaching programs. Special education as a 
field needs to examine its goals for all Individuals, but especially for 
Individuals labelled learning disabled. The transition process Involves three 
separate components: a) the >undation, which Is laid in the school years? b) 
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the end goal of conmunlty adjustment, which includes residential, employment, 
and social /Interpersonal network canponents; and c) the bridge between the 
school and coninunlty adjustment. The majority of Individuals with learning 
disabilities who were surveyed in this study appear to have crossed this 
bridge alone. Although 50% of the graduates had received some type of 
post -secondary training, only 2l\ had attended even a segpient of a community 
college program. The fact that only six percent of the group were still 
students or in Job training one year out of school indicates that many did not 
attend a full two-year program. Only 36% of the dropouts had received some 
type of post-secondary training. In addition, a very small percent of those 
employed indicated that the school or a community agency had helped them find 
their current Job. 

The foundation that we are laying for these students also appears to t>e a 
shaky one. The effects of regular vocational education and specially-designed 
experiences appear to be mixed; the only component that appears to have any 
positive effect on post-school employment is paid employment during high 
school, and this is not consistent across progranming models. 

As Okolo and Sitlington (1988) have indicated, special education can play 
a critical role in the transition of individuals with learning disabilities 
from school to adult life. This role can include preparation in academic 
skills needed for specific occupations, instruction in social skills needed 
for survival in the community and on the Job, and support of the individual in 
regular general education and vocational education courses that will provide 
specific skill training and paid employment experiences. Special educators 
also need to be involved in transition planning for this population so that 
the foundation laid can be stronger and more closely related to the 
Individual's goals in adult life and so that the individuars Journey across 
the bridge does not have to be made alone. 
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